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The Man Said, "Get Out!” 


Last week I told you about a man 
I met who decided he would rather have a 
ring around his finger than Christ in his 
heart. This week I shall tell you about a 
man who told me to get out of his house. 

One day I received a card in the mail say- 
ing that Mrs. Ella Tonzi had completed a 
series of Bible correspondence courses and 
wanted a minister to visit her. It added that 
she was keeping the Sabbath and desired 
baptism. 

Another minister and I got into the car 
and set out to visit her. We had no idea 
what difficulties we were in for. 

In the first place, the card said that Mrs. 
Tonzi lived in a town about twenty miles 
away, at post office box number 563. One 
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thing we knew for sure was that she did 
not live in a post office box. We would have 
to ask at the post office for her street ad- 
dress. 

The clerk said, “Go north two blocks, 
turn across the bridge, and drive two blocks 
east.” 

We thanked him and, in spite of the 
fact it was a hot, sticky afternoon, went on 
cheerfully. We had hardly hoped it would 
be so easy to find Mrs. Tonzi. As it turned 
out, it wasn’t! 

We found the bridge, turned east, 
the two blocks, and at the very first house 
where we knocked the woman said that 
she was Mrs. Tonzi. Then, just as we were 
stepping in, she said, “Excuse me, but which 
Mrs. Tonzi did you want?” 

“Mrs. Ella Tonzi,” we repeated. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said. “I’m Betsy 
Tonzi. Ella Tonzi lives on Rough Creek 
road. Go to the bridge, turn north two 
miles, then west on the county road.” 

We followed her directions, but it was 
getting late when we found the address 
she had sent us to. And the man who an- 
swered the door said that Mrs. Tonzi used 
to live there but had moved. “Go to the 
bridge,” he said, “and turn east. A mile 
and a half up the road you'll see a narrow 
trail running south. She lives half a mile 
up there.” 

My friend and I had evening appoint- 
ments back at the church, so we took note 
of the man’s directions and headed home. 

It was some days later before we had 
another chance to look for Mrs. Tonzi. It 
was hot again, and our clothes stuck to the 
back of the car seat. But we didn’t mind. 
We knew we were taking salvation and 
eternal life to Mrs. Tonzi, and we didn’t 
let a few inconveniences bother us. 

We found the bridge and turned east. 
A mile and a half, and we saw the little 
trail running south. We turned up it, and 
in about half a mile saw a large, lonely 
house with a fence and six dogs. 

As we stopped in front of the house, the 
six dogs raced through the gate and - 
pletely surrounded the car, barking cy 


I'll try to finish the story next weeR® 


Your friend, 


oo Waxes 
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Standing on a box on top of 
the chair, June pulled the 
mysterious parcel toward her 
with Auntie’s black umbrella. 






AUNTIE’S 
MYSTERIOUS 
PARCEL 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 





UNE!” called Mother. “Auntie’s coming 

up the road. Want to go and meet her?” 

“Ye-es!” cried June excitedly, dropping 
her toys and rushing out the front door. 

She raced down the road as fast as she 
could, and hurled herself at her auntie. 

“Hello, dear! Oh, do be careful, you nearly 
knocked the parcel out of my arms!” 

Parcel? The word sounded interesting to 
June, especially as it was her birthday that 
weekend. Could it possibly be 

“Auntie,” she coaxed, “what is in that 
parcel? Something nice?” 

But Auntie knew June, so she simply 
said, “That is my business, dear.” 

But June was not a little girl to let things 
rest like that, and all the time Auntie was 
taking her things off in the hall, June had 
both eyes on the parcel. 

“May I carry your parcel upstairs for you, 
Auntie?” she offered. 

go thank you, dear. I'll carry it myself,” 
r Auntie firmly. And that was that! 

ter supper June brought out all her 
dolls to show her auntie. And what a won- 
derful array they were. Big ones, small ones, 
dark ones, fair ones. There were so many, in 
fact, that Auntie began to wonder whether a 
little girl who had so many for herself and 
To page 19 














AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








Winnie's First Wages 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


WANE had just arrived at a private 
school not far from the city of Chicago. 
Like most of the other students, she had 
very little money. So she had to work every 
afternoon to get enough to pay for her food, 
room, and books. 

Somebody told her about a home where a 
lady wanted a part-time maid. She went to 
see the lady and agreed to work for her 
during the school year. 

This meant she would have a very busy 
life for the next nine months. There would 
be classes in the morning, then a long bus 
ride to work, another bus ride, and study in 
the evening if she were not too tired! 

You can imagine how happy she was 
when, at the end of the first week, the lady 
gave her an envelope containing the first 
wages she had ever earned. 

As soon as she was outside the house she 
opened the envelope. Inside was a five- 
dollar bill. 

Five dollars! It seemed like a fortune. 
And to think she had earned it all by her- 
self! 

Carefully and happily she put the money 
back in the envelope, slipped the envelope 
into the pocket of her coat, and walked over 
the railway tracks to the bus stop. 

While waiting for the bus she read an 
old letter from home, looked at some family 
photos her mother had sent her, and checked 
her school bill, which she had brought 
along in her handbag. 

At last the bus came. She boarded it. 
Then, as she took her seat, a strange feeling 


came over her that something was missing. 
Just what it was she couldn't tell. 

She began to look through her handbag, 
but all her precious things seemed to be 
there. Then she felt in her coat pocket. The 
envelope was gone! 

Jumping up, she looked on the seat and 
on the floor. No, it wasn’t there. She felt 
herself all over, but there was no sign of it 
anywhere. 

“What's the matter?” asked the kindly 
bus driver, glancing back at the anxious girl. 
“Lost something?” 

“Yes; I’ve lost my envelope, and it had 
my wages in it. My first wages.” 

“Too bad!” said the driver. “Want me to 
turn round and go back?” 

“I’m afraid it wouldn’t do any good,” said 
Winnie. “I’ve no idea where I could have 
dropped it. I know I put it in my coat 
pocket.” 

“Better look again,” said the driver. 

Winnie looked and looked, but found no 
trace of the envelope. She was so disap- 
pointed she would have cried if she hadn’t 
been in a crowded bus. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I just hope that 
whoever finds it needs it more than I do.” 

“That’s the best way to look at it,” said 
the bus driver. “And God can give it back 
to you if it’s His will you should have it.” 


“I know,” said Winnie. “I’ve just been 


asking Him to do that, but it doesn’t seem 
possible, does it?” 

“Nothing is impossible with God,” said 
the bus driver. 
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“Well, we'll see, 
to pray very hard tonight.” 


’ said Winnie. “I’m going 

“God bless you!” said the bus driver. “I'll 
say a little prayer for you too.” 

The night passed, and nothing happened. 
Next day Winnie boarded the bus again 
and went back to work for her lady. 

To her surprise the lady asked, “What 
did you do with the envelope I gave you?” 

Winnie didn’t like to say, but she thought 
she had better confess. “I lost it. I’m terribly 
sorry, but . 

“Don’t worry, dear,” said the lady. “Sit 
down a moment. I want to tell you a very 
strange story. 

“This morning my telephone rang, and 
a stranger asked me if I knew anything about 
a letter containing a five-dollar bill. I told 
her that the only one I knew anything about 
was the one I had given you. Then she 
said that her husband had picked up an 
envelope near the railroad crossing and put 
it in his pocket. On arriving home he had 
taken it out of his pocket, and thinking it 
was just a piece of waste paper, had torn 
it in pieces and thrown it in the wastepaper 
basket. Later she noticed some bits of green 








paper in the basket, and 
guessed that her husband 
had torn up some money by 
mistake. So she took all the 
bits of paper out of the 
wastepaper basket and 
pieced them together. She found she had a 
five-dollar bill and an envelope with an ad- 
dress on it. She traced the address in the 
telephone directory and phoned me up. 

“When I told her about you and how you 
are trying to earn your way through school, 
she took the torn pieces of that five-dollar 
bill to a bank, got a brand-new one, and 
brought it to me. So here it is, waiting for 
you!” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried Win- 
nie, not sure whether to laugh or cry. 

That evening it was a radiant Winnie 
who boarded the bus for the long journey 
back to school. 

“Hi! What's happened?” 
driver. 

“I found it! I found it!” 
sent it back to me!” 

“I told you so,” said the bus driver. 
“There’s nothing impossible with God.” 





asked the bus 


she cried. “God 


Winnie stooped and peered under the seat, but there was no sign of the envelope or her precious wages. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 





MYSON CHARLIE 


—the fatherless 


one- 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 





HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Myson Charlie had been given his other name, ‘The 
Fatherless One,”’ because his father had forsaken his 
mother before he was born. A few years later Myson’s 
mother died and his uncle was very cruel to him. 
When he was eleven, he ran away with his little sister 
Fatima to live with another uncle whose name was 
Charlie. There he was happy, and a few years later 
he went to the Seventh-day Adventist mission school 
to enroll. But when he camé on the school grounds 
he suddenly became embarrassed because his clothes 
were shabby. He stood at the edge of a school prop- 
erty for hours wishing someone would come and tell 
him what to do. 
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— a while Myson saw a boy emerge 
from the woods wearing clothes no 
better than those he was wearing. Yet this 
boy made confidently toward the building 
where the other boys were being registered. 
Desperate, Myson called to him as he went 
by. 

“I say, my friend, I want to go and be 
registered, but I am afraid I may do some- 
thing wrong and be punished. Can you 
tell me what to do?” 

The boy stopped. 

“This is a place where you do not need to 
be afraid of such things as clothes,” he as- 
sured Myson. “They do not beat boys just 
for nothing here. Of course, I have seen 
small boys who have gotten into mischief 
get a spanking, but it is not cruelly done. 
But I have been to schools where the chil- 
dren were very badly treated.” 

“So have I,’ Myson confided eagerly, 
“and I did not know if this school was like 
that. I thought all schools were run that 
way. The teacher I used to have said he 
didn’t believe boys could learn well if they 
weren't beaten.” Here Myson stopped and 
considered for a moment. “Yet, I was not 
beaten, not even once, and I learned better 
than all the rest.” 

“Let us go and be enrolled,” the boy said. 
“We are at the end of the line. I have seen 
schools like this get full, and the last ones 
are sometimes refused.” 

The two went in eagerly and confidently, 











and when they were examined, Myson was 
secretly pleased that he was put in a place 
higher than the boy who had given him so 
much information. They were told to be 
ready for school the following morning. 

The next day Myson was on hand early. 
He was given a slate and a pencil and a 
couple of books. He was also given two 
copy books. Then began a most interesting 
school year under Teacher Jackson Kan- 
janga. He taught the lad things he had not 
dreamed were true about geography, his- 
tory, Bible, and hygiene. It seemed that 
every day was full of learning things more 
astounding than the day before. 

Two years went by, and Myson Charlie 
stood at the top of his class. But the third 
year at Tekerani, bad luck seemed to dog his 
footsteps all the time. 

During the holidays before the year 
started, he went with his cousin Marko into 
the Shire River valley for three months. 
They bought great baskets of fish down 
there, then carried them up into the Shire 
highlands to sell to the hill folk, who seldom 
got a taste of fish. It was grueling, hard work, 
but the two of them made quite a bit of 
money, and the future began to look bright. 
They could buy a blanket apiece, and at 
least a change of proper clothes for school. 
But one night, while they were sleeping in 


A man slipped into the hut where Myson and the 
other boys were preparing for bed. “I've come to tell 
you where you can make a lot of money,” he said. 


a wayside inn, Myson was badly bitten by 
ticks. Marko was bitten too, but he did not 
become ill. 

Thus, school was hardly started when 
Myson became terribly ill with tick fever. 
Such headaches and high fever he had that 
it seemed almost as if the top of his head 
would come off. His nose bled badly, so that 
the teacher, Fester Nseula, had some of 
the bigger boys make a hammock and carry 
Myson to the Malamulo Hospital some 
twenty-two miles away. 

Myson was there several days, and with 
the treatment seemed to get well. He was 
very anxious to get on with his schoolwork, 
so the very day he was dismissed from the 
hospital he walked all the way back to 
Tekerani. He was tired and feverish when at 
last he reached the home of his cousin 
Marko. He got his blanket and rolled up on 
his mat and tried to sleep, but he could not, 
because his head hurt so badly. 

In just a day or so he had to be carried 
back to Malamulo. He again stayed until 
he was better, and then tried to return to 
school. Every time he would come home, his 
nosebleed would begin again, and he be- 
came quite discouraged. And especially so 
when the wife of the mission director told 
him that perhaps it would be better if he 
quit school. It nearly broke his heart. 









“Please do not send me from school, 
Madam,” he said. “I will try very hard to 
go to school. It is very near the end of the 
year now, you know.” 

“I would like for you to stay,” she re- 
plied, “but I feel sorry for you because you 
have been so sick.” 

Myson felt much better from then on to 
the end of the year, though he was weak 
and not able to sell fish as he had before. 
When the examination day came he was 
overjoyed to learn that his grades were the 
best in his whole class. He knew it was 
because he had studied as hard as he could 
even when he was sick. 

One night during the next year, when 
the boys were getting ready for bed, a man 
from town slipped into the hut where My- 
son slept with several other boys. 

“I am calling boys to go to South Africa 
for work,” he whispered. “I am come secretly 
because your missionaries do not want you 
to go, because they do not like to see you 
earn money. You will get enough money to 
buy yourselves good clothes, a watch, a 
bicycle, and even a phonograph to bring 
home with you. You will be the most im- 
portant men in your villages when you re- 
turn with all these riches. You will have 
fine shoes on your feet and good trousers 
and shirts.” 

Myson listened in amazement. Such talk 
against the good missionaries he could not 
tolerate. They charged almost nothing for 
all the schooling they gave the students. 
And then, when they had given the boys 
years of training, these sneak men would 
come in and take the boys who could read 
and write to go and work for them. 

“Why don’t you have schools and train 
boys yourself?” he asked suddenly. “It 
doesn’t seem good to me for you to go 
where the missionaries are working hard for 
the people and get the students to run away. 
I would think if you want men to work for 
you, you would train them yourselves.” 

The man whirled in great anger. “If you 
don’t want to go and earn money, keep 
quiet!” he stormed. “I don’t see that it is 
any of your business to prevent the boys 
who want to help themselves, if you are too 
silly to help yourself.” 

Myson only sat there and looked at the 
man. But he had given several of the boys 
a new idea. “Yes,” one answered thought- 
fully, “it is quite plain that the very ones 
who do not do anything for us are always 
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ready to call us when we have had a little 
schooling.” 

“That is what I think,’ Myson answered. 
“The way I see it, the mission is as our 
mother. The mission has done everything 
for us and taught us to do good things for 
ourselves. Then as soon as we can begin to 
do good for the mission these men come 
along and advise us to run away, and so do 
nothing for our mother, who nourished us 
in the hours of our ignorance.” 

The agent departed in great anger, and 
the boys sat back and laughed at his swear- 
ing and sputtering. They talked about him 
for quite a while. 

“You and I know of people who have 
gone away and come back. There are many, 
though, who die in that far land, and their 
parents never hear word of them again. And 
those who do come back bring only a very 
few things for all their years of work. I 
know if I should go, I would never get any 
more schooling, nor would I be able to work 
for the great God in heaven, which is what 
I want to do.” 

“That is true,” one of the boys com- 
mented. “I noticed, too, that the men who go 
away to work come home with the smoking 
habit so bad that all their money is soon 
spent buying cigarettes. And the clothes 
they return with are not good. They wear 
out and the color goes out of them quickly.” 

Myson Charlie was always glad he did 
not yield to the tempter in that hour. He 
went to Malamulo College and enrolled in 
the teacher training course. There he 
learned that cruel methods of teaching are 
all wrong. He learned that Jesus, the Great- 
est Teacher the world has ever known, 
used love as His principal method. “I must 
bring the kingdom of heaven every day into 
my classroom,” he decided. 

The year Myson Charlie graduated from 
the teacher training course a kind woman 
in America sent a suit of clothes, a shirt, a 
necktie, and a pair of shoes and socks for 
every graduate. Myson got a good blue suit 
with tiny pin stripes. It was the first he had 
ever owned. 

As he put it on to wear to the gradua- 
tion exercises, he remembered the sad days 
when he had had not so much as a string to 
call his own. He remembered the day the 
agent slipped into the hut to try to get the 
bovs to run away from the mission. This 
suit was far better than the clothes the men 

To page 18 
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DO DOGS THINK? 


¥ WAS a sultry day in August. Even the 
leaves on the maple trees beside our house 
were motionless. The pine trees that towered 
along both sides of the dusty lane made the 
only shade we had. The fields were dry and 
brown. The water in the creek flowed muddy 
and sluggish, as if too hot to move faster. 

We six lively children were living with 
our parents on a 264-acre farm in central 
Indiana. 

Our rambling ranch-type house was di- 


Marietta Everman was a student at Emmanuel Mission- 
ary College Academy in Berrien Springs, Michigan, when 











she wrote this story for THE JUNIOR GUIDE. 
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By MARIETTA EVERMAN 


vided into two sections. An open breezeway 
connected one section—consisting of four 
large bedrooms—with the other section, 
which consisted of a large living room, a 
dining room, and a kitchen. 

The event that happened that sultry day 
while I was making my way across the 
breezeway from the bedrooms to the living 
room decided forever in my mind the an- 
swer to the question, “Do dogs think?” 

I was ten years of age at the time. Each 
evening for a period of more than three 
years Rover, our pet collie, had been serv- 
ing us faithfully by bringing the cows from 
the pasture; nevertheless, his main duty was 
to protect us children. Wherever we went, 
Rover always came too. 

It was his custom each afternoon to sleep 
near the door of the breezeway while we chil- 
dren took our naps. 

Having finished my nap that afternoon, 
I started toward the kitchen, where Mother 
was baking. My only thought as I pranced 
along was, “What did Mother bake while I 
slept?” I was always hungry. And whatever 
she had baked, it must be delicious, it smelled 

so good. 

I glanced toward the 
kitchen as I followed the 
tempting aroma. Hurriedly I 
stepped barefooted onto the 
cement floor of the breezeway. 
To my surprise Rover jumped 
up on me. 

Carefully he took my hand 
in his mouth. His teeth were 
set lightly but firmly, but I 
could tell he was not trying 
to bite. To page 22 


When | stepped barefooted into the | 
breezeway, Rover threw himself at 
s me and would not let me go past. 
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FUN BETWEEN 


THE RAIN 


|" RAINED right before, and it rained 

right after, but between the rain 750 
Pathfinders had fun on a recent weekend at 
Bidwell Park in Northern California. 

Anyone who's been on a camporee knows 
what we mean—sleeping in pup tents, 
cooking outdoors, campfire programs at 
night, hiking on Sabbath, games and contests 
on Sunday. 

One high light of the Bidwell Park camp- 
oree came Sunday morning when the clubs 
were given a chance to demonstrate their 
skills in marching exhibitions, pup tent 
pitching contests, flapjack flipping relays, 
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Seven hundred fifty Pathfinders, all smartly uniformed, stand at “hand salute” as flag goes RY, 


“ag 





GLENN FILLMAN, Reporting 


a nature memory hunt, and an obstacle course. 

For Sunday dinner all the fires were sup- 
posed to be lighted without matches, and 
the food cooked in aluminum foil. 

Before the Pathfinders left, prizes were 
awarded—a pair of binoculars for the club 
recognizing the highest number of birds; 
and pup tents for the clubs with the best- 
arranged campsites. 

Yes, sir, Northern California Pathfinders 
had a.lot of fun between the rain—and if 
you have never been to a Pathfinder camp- 
oree, you just don’t know what good times 


you've been missing! 
att 9 A 1998 











“@Boys waiting for inspection. These are 
ome of the members from Stockton. 


A well-designed rustic table made 
cooking easy for Paradise members. 


A reflector oven makes corn 
bread better than you can 
bake it at home! Girl adjust- 
ing oven wears field uniform. 


A lot of ingenuity was shown by Pine- 
hills Club. Study picture carefully to 
see the devices they manufactured. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF GLENN FILLMAN 








Tales of a South Sea Island Trader—2 


MARTIN JOHNSON RETURNS 
to the CANNIBALS of MALEKULA 


er 





Te South Sea island trader was in port 
again. I found his schooner tied up 
among the most delightful tropical scenery 
anyone could wish for. The clear lagoon 
waters were tinted with the azure blue 


that is common to tropical areas, and over 
the bow I saw a sloping beach of white 
coral sand, fringed with palms and tropical 
undergrowth. Life is casual here, and every- 
one takes his time. It is a welcome change 
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from the frenzied hustle and bustle of the 
big ports. So I relaxed in the deck chair my 
friend offered, and listened while he told 
me more about Martin Johnson. 

He reminded me first that he had always 
followed Mr. Johnson’s adventures after 
Mr. Johnson had been on board his 
schooner, taking him to the various locali- 
ties where cannibals might be. It was a 
close call with old Nagapate. If it hadn’t 
been for a British patrol boat steaming into 
the bay on Malekula, Martin Johnson and 
his wife would have been in a desperate sit- 
uation. 

After that introduction the trader went 
on with the story. The pictures the Johnsons 
got there were an outstanding success. The 
whole world gaped in wonder when they 
saw Nagapate and his cannibal tribe on the 
screen. It was the first time a genuine 
cannibal people had been photographed, and 




















it was a new revelation to most people 
when they saw those fearsome people and 
the disgusting way they lived. Both Martin 
Johnson and his wife went along with their 
pictures. Mrs. Johnson told how Nagapate 
had felt her to see if she would make a 
tasty dish for the tribe, and had everybody 
oo-ing and ah-ing at her narrow escape. She 
carried a brilliantly colored parrot on her 
shoulder that she had picked up in Sydney, 
Australia. The audiences just loved them. 

“The next I heard of Mr. Johnson,” the 
trader said, “he was back in the New Heb- 
rides, returning to cannibal Malekula! He 
planned to film the complete story of 


Nagapate stood close to Mrs. Johnson, pointed to the schooner, 
and patted himself on the chest. He repeated this many times, 
and finally they understood. The cannibal wanted to go aboard! 
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Nagapate and his tribe, instead of having 
a few hurried fragments, which were all he 
had gotten the first time. This time, I can 
say to his credit, he undertook the job 
with a little more caution and prudence. His 
party consisted of a number of armed 
Europeans and a group of twenty-six 
thoroughly trustworthy natives. 

Their first stop was Vao, the small island 
near Malekula, where they fully expected 
to see Father Prin, the Roman Catholic 
priest who had helped them get to Malekula 
on the first occasion. However, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson arrived, they found he 
had gone, and his little mud hut was aban- 
doned and dilapidated. They set up house in 
this little three-roomed hut, and soon had it 
cozy with the comforts they had brought 
with them—a primus stove for cooking, air 
mattresses, and canned food. But it was 
very lonely, and one of the most dangerous 
spots in the world, especially for a woman. 
The rest of the party had not joined them 
yet. This was to be the rendezvous, and it 
was yet three days until the time appointed. 
So when the schooner that had brought 
them to Vao sailed away, they felt as if they 
had taken up residence on the planet Mars, 
so remote and isolated was their location. 
And a lot of things could happen in three 
days. Also, in the South Seas, more often 
than not, three days turn into three weeks. 
As I said, life is very casual. 

Of course, the arrival of the Johnsons 
had attracted hordes of the Vao natives, 
and for the next few hours the white folks 
felt like monkeys in a cage. The natives 
milled around them all the time, staring 
unashamedly. The Johnsons felt uneasy, be- 
cause the natives on Vao were originally 
from the island of Malekula, and were can- 
nibals, not so fearsome and savage as those 
who remained in their homeland, but not 
averse to a cannibal feast occasionally, as 
the Johnsons were to find out. But after 
giving the natives a few trinkets, they found 
them quite willing to carry all their goods 
up to Father Prin’s old house. More than 
that, the natives helped them prepare the 
hut. 

And so day after day went by with no sign 
of the rest of the party. To add to the 
Johnson’s worries, a number of Little Nam- 
bus natives arrived from Malekula. Their 
tribe had been nearly exterminated in a 
battle with the Big Nambus, and these were 
the only survivors. They were fresh from 
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Malekulan savagery and cannibalism, and 
soon after their arrival the island of Vao 
began to stir with a spirit that made the 
Johnsons tremble. The drums beat inces- 
santly night after night. The wild native 
dances became wilder and wilder. Martin 
Johnson went out of his way to buy the 
friendship of the chief of these newcomers, 
and it proved to be a wise move. He got 
some fine pictures of their dances. The day 
came, however, when the Johnsons were 
gruffly refused permission to attend the 
dances. Puzzled, they tried to get an expla- 
nation, but were given evasive replies. Was 
the friendship coming to an end? Was this 
the prelude to an attack on their lives? 
That night Martin and Osa Johnson 
happened to walk down by the beach. The 
night was dark, and at the moment they 
were standing among the palm trees by 
the beach, hidden. Suddenly there was a 
splash, splash of paddles, and a canoe glided 
into view from the direction of Malekula. 
It ran up onto the beach, and the crew 
silently lifted something about the length of 
a man from the bottom of the canoe. It was 
wrapped in leaves, and the crew looked 
furtively this way and that, then slunk off 
into the jungle. A few moments later the 
drums increased to a savage tempo, and 
shrieks and cries indicated that a devil 
dance had begun. The Johnsons almost 
knew now what the object was that was 
wrapped in the leaves, and all night long 
they sat awake, chills running up and down 
their spines, their guns at the ready. 
Morning dawned, and much to their 
relief the schooner bringing the remainder 
of the party came steaming to the landing 
place. Before they left, they questioned the 
natives about the feast of the night before, 
the one they had been forbidden to attend. 
They were frankly told that a man had been 
brought ‘from Malekula and eaten. They 
had guessed right about the long parcel. 
Off they went now to see if they could 
get together with Nagapate. After sailing 
along a familiar section of the coast, they 
saw a beach come into view that brought 
back horrible memories. It was the beach 
across which they had stumbled, utterly ex- 
hausted from their pell-mell flight from 
Nagapate and his men. Vividly, they re- 
membered how they had been dragged into 
the waiting canoe by their faithful natives, 
and pushed into deep water and to safety 
just as the cannibals had emerged from the 














jungle at the edge of the beach. Now they 
were coming back, but this time under 
different conditions. They felt safe, anyway, 
but anything could happen with savage 
Nagapate and his teacherous followers. So 
a landing was made, and the party made 
their way ashore. 

Then, wonder of wonders, who should 
step from the palm trees but Nagapate him- 
self, and behind him twenty of his terrible 
tribesmen. What was going to happen? To 
t rprise of the rest of the party, Martin 
1: and his wife stepped forward, went 
boldly up to the chief, took his hand, and 
shook it. Old Nagapate didn’t quite know 
what to make of it, but he evidently remem- 
bered the handshake from the last time, and 
returned it. They talked in pidgin English 
back and forth, and after a time Nagapate 
became very friendly indeed, much to every- 
body’s amazement. Up until this time sev- 
eral in the party had great doubts about 
Martin Johnson’s ever being able to get 
his complete photographic record of Naga- 
pate and his tribe, but this was a most en- 
couraging start. They talked more, and then 
Nagapate came up to Mrs. Johnson (he 
had a special liking for Mrs. Johnson, you 
remember! ), and pointed first to the 
schooner, and then patted himself on the 
chest. He repeated this again and again, 
and finally they caught on. Nagapate wanted 
to go aboard their ship! Of course, he could 
come, they said, anything to please him. 
And then, greatest wonder of all, Nagapate 
took only two of his men, stepped onto one 
of the boats, and was rowed to the schooner. 
Think of the confidence this man must have 
had in the Johnsons, for by this act he 
placed himself entirely at their mercy. It 
would have been quite simple for them to 
seize him and his men, and hustle them off 
to trial for his previous armed assault. 

On board the ship Nagapate and his men 
were fed some hard ship’s biscuits and 
some canned salmon. They had never tasted 
either, but acted very casual about it. Some- 
thing broke their casualness, however. Mar- 





. @pJohnson produced some life-size pictures 
. agapate that had been used as publicity 


when they had shown the cannibal pictures. 
When they saw these big pictures, their 
eyes popped! Then all three of them let 
loose several blood-curdling screams of ter- 
ror! For a whole hour the three men sat on 
their heels in awed silence, gazing at the 
pictures, venturing to reach out and touch 


them timidly with a finger now and then. 

At last the staring was over, and the next 
item on the program was a song by the 
Johnsons. They wanted to see how Naga- 
pate reacted to western-style singing. The 
song they chose was “Aloha,” and they ac- 
companied it on a ukelele. Nagapate lis- 
tened to it amazed, head first on one side, 
then on the other, like a parrot. Then the 
movement of his head became a regular 
motion in time with the music. Finally, he 
began to sing, not “Aloha,” but a tribal chant 
in exact time with the music, his two men 
singing with him. There they were—the 
Johnsons singing “Aloha,” the natives jab- 
bering away with their eyes closed and their 
bodies swaying! It was a babel of noise. And 
then Martin Johnson stopped, leaving Naga- 
pate and his men singing alone! 

Nagapate suddenly realized what had 
happened, and stopped abruptly. At once 
he resumed the casual, scowling attitude. 
Then he took his leave, and the party looked 
at one another wondering whether they had 
made a blunder that would mean the end of 
the king’s friendship. 

Next morning a party of the Big Nambus 
came down to the beach and waved. Martin 
Johnson and one of the other men went to 
the shore, but came back to get Mrs. John- 
son. 

“It's you they want,” said Martin John- 
son. “The chief has sent down some gifts 
for you.” 

“To me? Why me?” 

One of the native recruiters with the 
party had the answer. “You've got to re- 
member that you're the first white woman 
the old chief has ever seen. When he sees 
the respect we give you, and the kind way 
your husband treats you, he can’t quite un- 
derstand it. They treat their own women as 
if they were animals—wait until you see 
them! So the only way he can figure it out is 
that you must be some sort of goddess!” 

Mrs. Johnson couldn't quite see it at the 
time, but just a little later she did under- 
stand, and it remained as scars on her 
memory forever after. Anyway, she went on 
ashore, and true enough, the natives had a 
pile of presents for her—yams, coconuts, 
dried fruit—all presents from King Naga- 
pate. So the chief hadn’t been too offended 
after all. 

This further show of friendship was en- 
couraging. What should they do next to 
really clinch this friendship? It was agreed 
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that they should now do something that 
had been carefully planned in advance. They 
would set up a projector and screen, and 
show the savages the pictures they had 
taken of them on the fust expedition! If 
ordinary still photographs had impressed 
Nagapate, what would moving pictures do! 
And so all the trade goods were set out on 
the beach, and all the natives in sight were 
given gifts galore, and told to bring their 
friends back for more. By sundown, the 
beach was packed with people, and more 
were arriving every minute. How splendid! 
There would be a large audience for the 
film. 

Quickly now the projector and screen 
were set up, and the generator brought out, 
and a group of boys appointed to turn the 
handles that would generate the electricity 
for the projector light. But time went by, 
and Martin Johnson became more and more 
worried. Something was wrong with the 
generator—it was not producing electricity! 
Great rivulets of perspiration ran off the 
natives as they sweated over the generator, 
turning, turning, turning, while the John- 
sons waited, sick at heart that such a glorious 
opportunity was going to be wasted. Naga- 
pate announced at this point that he and 
the tribe were going home to bed, and Osa 
Johnson had to persuade him to stay “just a 
little longer.” Eventually, he consented, but 
he was growing suspicious of the delay, sus- 
pecting a trap. 

It grew darker and darker, the natives 
more restive, the Johnsons more discour- 
aged. 

“It’s no use,” cried Martin Johnson in 
disappointment. “The thing won’t work!” 
and he gave a signal for the boys to stop 
turning. Then the miracle happened! The 
boys mistook the signal as one to work 
harder, and they began to turn more furi- 
ously. It was what was needed. There was 
a flash, the projector light winked on, and 
a band of radiance beamed over the heads 
of the natives, lighting up the screen 
brightly. 

Well, that almost started a riot in itself. 
Light from a box, and light that traveled 
straight like a spear—the savages were ter- 
rified! So scared were they of the box that 
flashed arrows of light, that they turned their 
backs to the screen so they could keep a 
watchful eye on the projector! 

Now Martin Johnson wanted the people 
to look at the screen, so his wife took the 
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lead here again and saved the day. Going up 
to Nagapate, she turned to face the screen, 
and in a very slow regal manner, sat down. 
Nagapate followed suit, and so did the rest 
of the tribe, and thus Martin Johnson was 
able to show the films. 

The first picture to flash onto the screen 
was a picture of Mrs. Johnson. All talk 
stopped, and the natives were thunderstruck. 
There was Mrs. Johnson up there on the 
screen, and there she was sitting on the 


ground beside Nagapate. Then the ue 


on the screen smiled, and the natives burst 
out with laughing, hallooing, and shrieking. 
The picture moved! After that there were 
pictures of great cities of the world, showing 
their huge populations, and pictures show- 
ing steamers, automobiles, and airplanes, 
and so on, all of which the natives watched 
in amazed silence. Nagapate grunted every 
time he saw a large group of white people. 
Later he told Mrs. Johnson that he hadn’t 
known there were so many white people in 
the world. 

Then on came the reel that had been 
taken in Malekula. The first picture was a 
close-up of Nagapate himself, and in an in- 
stant the audience was in an uproar! “Naga- 
pate! Nagapate! Nagapate!” they screamed 
over and over. Then pictures of many other 
savages appeared on the screen. At the 
appearance of each one, his name would be 
roared out, followed by a gale of laughter. 
One native who appeared on the screen, 
however, did not excite this response. His 
appearance was greeted by an awed silence. 
The man had been dead for a year, and the 
magic of the white men had brought him 
to life again. 

Well, the evening was a grand success, 
and after that the Big Nambus became 
the friends and allies of the Martin John- 
son expedition, there was no doubt about it. 
Nagapate sent a messenger the morning 
after the pictures, saying, “Nagapate, he big 
feller master Big Nambus. He want you 
feller lookim along picaninny belong him, 
lookim along many belong him. Nagapate 





makim big sing-sing. You feller come along " 


sing-sing. He no makim bad, he makim good 
altogether.” Which meant that Nagapate 
was going to have a big feast, and wanted 
the Johnsons to come and see his wives and 
children, and the promise on the end meant 
that he wouldn’t try to do to them what he 
had tried to do the first time. 

The next morning off they set for Naga- 


/ 
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pate’s village. The natives they had brought 
along were very nervous, fearing an ambush, 


and only after much persuasion would they 


continue. After an exhausting climb they 
arrived at a clearing, and all sat down to rest. 
From this high point they could see their 
boats, like little dots on the beach below. 
As they rested, there was a shout, and a party 
of Big Nambus tribesmen emerged into 
the clearing and announced that they 
would guide them to Nagapate. They led 
the way, first to a small village, and then on 
to a large village where more than two 
hundred natives were assembled. All were 
sitting on their haunches in sullen silence. 
The little group sat themselves down also, 
on a war drum lying on its side, and waited 
for something to happen. 

A drum had been clattering all the time 
they had been near the village, and its beat 
was irregular and distinct. It was evidently 
a summons of some special kind, and 
the truth of this was shown when Nagapate 
himself made a grand entrance, and the 
drum stopped. He waved for a seat, and a 
native rushed a large block of wood to him 
for a throne. Then a drink of friendship 
was brought for all, and after formalities 
like this, Martin Johnson was given permis- 
sion to go ahead and take his pictures. 

The homes of the savages were primitive 
in the extreme—just a few poles covered 
with grass and leaves. There were no win- 
dows, and only a small hole for a door. They 
were quite dark inside, and to get in the 
Johnsons had to crawl on their hands and 
knees through the small hole. Everything 
smelled of filth and decay. 

Mrs. Johnson now found why it was that 
she, a woman, was so peculiar to the king. 
She suddenly realized that she couldn’t see 
any women anywhere! Where were they? 
After a long time she caught sight of first 
one and then another, peeping in at the visi- 
tors from the edge of the jungle. They 
were the most unhappy and filthy women 
she had ever seen. They were more like 
whipped dogs than human beings. They 
cowered back if they were approached, and 
hid their faces in their clothing, which was 
made of straw, and would not even take a 
gift from the explorer’s wife. From the day 
of their birth they had been treated brutally, 
for they were only women, and not fit even 
to be seen. 

The children were as scared as the 
women. Their skins were crusted with erup- 


tions, and their abdomens swollen because 
of their wrong food habits. 

Well, for five days the Johnsons kept 
trying to take pictures, but the men con- 
tinued to squat, and the women and chil- 
dren continued to flit away into the jungle 
whenever they came near. Then their for- 
tune changed. One of Nagapate’s ministers, 
Rambi, the minister of war, showed what 
was needed. Without any fear, he dressed 
up in his war paint, danced, jumped and all 
the rest, and got others to do the same by 
his good example. Soon everyone began to 
come out of his shell, and the Johnsons be- 
gan to get some good pictures. However, 
after a couple of days of this, it became 
apparent that the savages were tiring of the 
novelty of the camera and the photography. 
Soon they would not cooperate at all. Naga- 
pate kept up his gifts to Mrs. Johnson, and 
finally began to follow her about. And so 
it was decided that this was the end. The 
time had come to leave. 

And they nearly had a departure similar 
to the terrifying flight of their first trip! It 
happened this way. Late that same afternoon, 
after they had decided they had better go, 
the Johnsons went on a walk that took 
them on a path on which they had never 
been before. Little did they know that they 
were on a forbidden path, especially for 
women. But on they went, talking, until 
finally they arrived in front of a very large 
hut. Curious as ever, they bent themselves 
double, and entered through the tiny door. 

In the dim light it was some time before 
they could see what was in there. Every- 
where there were baskets of what appeared 
to be black grapefruit. Black grapefruit? 
Mrs. Johnson picked one up and gazed at it. 
She dropped it with a muffled shriek of 
horror. It was a dried human head! And 
there were hundreds of them piled every- 
where in this house of death. Long neck- 
laces of skulls hung from the ceiling, and 
heaps of human bones were everywhere. 

“Oh, no!” said Martin: Johnson, and 
grasping his wife by the arm, he dragged 
her through the doorway out into the open 
air again. Looking quickly around, he hur- 
ried her down the path toward the village. 
In safer surroundings he explained that the 
house was the sacred head house, strictly 
teboo to women. “If we were seen,” he ex- 
plained with anxiety in his voice, “our lives 
will have to pay for our insulting its sanc- 
tity.” 
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They consulted with the other members 
of the party, who all agreed that they should 
leave as soon as possible. Darkness was fall- 
ing, so departure was out of the question 
till the next morning. After an uneasy night, 
everyone was up at dawn, and packing was 
done in double quick time. Nagapate took 
the news of their going quite calmly, and 
announced that he would personally see 
them down to the beach. The party feared 
a trick all the way down, but they reached 
the beach without incident, much to every- 
one’s relief. Nagapate then expressed the 
wish to go aboard once more. The trust of 
this man who was the terror of the islands 
amazed the Johnsons, but they took him, 
and fed him with ship’s biscuit and salmon 
again. This time he made known that he 
would like to sleep on board. Once again 
he was obliged, and the stench of his body 
being considerable, he was taken down to 
the engine room, which he entered as we 
would a room at the queen’s palace. At 
midnight the Johnsons took a look at him, 
and there he was sound asleep on the dirty 
floor, his two native guardians asleep beside 
him. It certainly was an astonishing way 
for a cannibal story to end, with the savage 
chief trustingly asleep under the explorer’s 
nose. 

I might say, the trader went on, that I 
heard that Mrs. Johnson was never more glad 
to leave a place than she was to leave 
Malekula. The dirt, the filth, the degrada- 
tion, had made her realize the beauty, the 
privilege, of her own American way of life. 
She wanted to get home, dress in clean 
clothes, and revel in hot water and soap! 

It is like a visit to the regions of the 
damned to visit some of these islands. Beats 
me how these missionaries’ wives stick it 
out—but they do, and keep on loving the 
natives right along. And I’ve seen some tre- 
mendous changes in my lifetime, just by 
this love in action. Martin and Osa Johnson 
left their share of this influence behind. 
Their honesty and straightforwardness were 
qualities that we traders had been a little 
short of in our dealings with the natives, 
and their methods of approach made a great 
impression. 

So the trader ended his story and it was 
time for me to go. He said he would be 
back in port in a few weeks, and he was 
true to his promise. Sometime I'll tell you 
the story he told me that time. It’s really 
worth hearing. 
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Myson Charlie 
From page 8 


brought back after years of work in the 
mines. 

Soon after graduation Myson was told 
that he was to be head teacher in a certain 
nearby mission. His wages would not be as 
much as if he worked in the mines, but he 
would be near his church, his home, and his 
people. He would not have to work seven 
days a week, as he had heard the = | 
in the mines. He had no bad habits to p 
his money. He had a good garden and 
plenty of bananas, papaya, and mangoes to 
eat from trees near his house. 

Then too, there was a very pretty girl, 
one who looked very much like his mother as 
he had remembered her. His cousin Marko 
and the marriage counselor for her family 
had already met and agreed. It would not 
be long until he could build a hut for her. He 
determined that he would have a happy 
home, such as the home Hajapi and his 
mother had had when he was a small boy. 

But there would be one difference. He 
and his children would know and love the 
great God and want to serve Him. 

After several years of serving God in 
teaching, Myson Charlie was sent to Mala- 
mulo to teach. He had a sweet little brown 
girl, who would run to meet him when he 
came home from school. He would take 
her on his shoulder and she would laugh 
and crow with glee. Myson would come to 
the neat, clean hut and the good meal his 
Christian wife had prepared. During the 
day she had gone to the waterside and 
washed his clothes. They had been ironed, 
for he had bought a huge charcoal iron for 
her, in which she could put coals so as to 
heat it. 

But we are always reminded that the 
enemy is at work against us. One day Myson 
Charlie came home from work feeling ill. 
That night he had nosebleed, fever, and a 
fearful headache. He went to the doctor 
the next day, but in spite of all the doc 
and nurses could do, Myson Charlie € 
His students followed a big, awkward, hom™ 
made box as the men carried it from the 
mission church to the grave. He wore to 
his last rest the only suit he had ever 
owned. 

Later, Marko came and took the widow 
and the little girl into his home. Even 
though Marko had seven little boys and had 
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to work hard to provide food and clothing 
enough for his own household, he had a 
heart big enough to remember little or- 
phans. 

Someday, very soon, the trumpet will 
sound, and Myson will be raised from the 
unmarked grave where he is sleeping. He 
will be given a body like the glorious body 
of Jesus, and will be crowned with eternal 
life. There will be no more hunger there, 
nor nakedness nor cold nor disease. He 





n never be afraid again, for nothing 
er hurt or destroy in the holy moun- 


tail of the Lord. 
And then Myson will meet God, and he 
will never be fatherless again. 
‘(The End) 





Auntie’s Mysterious Parcel 
From page 3 


didn’t share with other children really 
would appreciate another doll. So she said, 
“Do all your little friends have as many dolls 
as this, June?” 

“Oh, no, Auntie,” she replied quickly. 
“Mabel has two, and Margaret has one, and 
Heather—I don’t think Heather has even 
one. 

“No doll at all? Poor Heather. But, June, 
why don’t you give her one of yours? You 
wouldn’t miss it.” 

“Oh, Auntie, I couldn’t. They are all 
mine. I'll never give any of them away as 
long as I live.” 

And right then and there Auntie changed 
her plans. 

That night before she went to bed, she 
put the parcel—which she really had 
brought for June—up on top of the highest 
shelf in the closet and pushed it all the way 
to the back. 

In the morning her little niece knocked 
on her door to kiss her good morning. 

“Auntie,” she said in a whisper, “where's 
¢ parcel gone? I'd like to see what's 

de.” 

‘You can't, dear. It’s nothing to do with 
you anyway. Run downstairs now and tell 
Mummy I'll be ready in about ten minutes.” 
But before she tiptoed out of Auntie’s 
room, June had a quick look round. The 
parcel was nowhere to be seen. 

They all sat down to breakfast, but June 


ate hers up quicker than she had ever done 
before, and asked to be excused. 

Quietly she crept upstairs and carefully 
opened the door of Auntie’s room. Where 
had that parcel gone? 

Under the bed? 

No! 

Behind the bed? 

No! 

In the closet? 

No! 

Well, how about that top shelf? 

She couldn't see that high, so she stood 
on a chair. But it wasn’t quite enough. She 
put a box on the chair and tried again. 

Oh! that was better. Now she could just 
see on top, and there—yes! there was the 
wonderful parcel. Then, by using Auntie’s 
umbrella, she gently coaxed the parcel to the 
place where she could reach it. Dropping 
the umbrella, she picked up the parcel and 
quietly climbed down again. 

She was just going to undo the string 
when a slight noise made her look up. 

Auntie was standing in the doorway! 

I could tell you just what Auntie said, and 
what Mamma did when she found out what 
June had done. But I won't. 

Suffice it to say that before many minutes 
had passed, June was crying bitterly. 

However, Auntie was not quite so cross 
as June had expected. 

“Come on, now,” she said. “Stop crying 
and dry your tears. I hope you have learned 
a lesson today you will never forget. Get 
your things on and come with me.” 

Surprised at Auntie’s calmness, June put 
her coat on. 

“Bring the parcel with you, and take me 
to Heather's home.” 

Very puzzled June walked down the 
street with her auntie and round the corner, 
till at last they came to a little house. 

June knocked on the door. 

“When Heather comes,’ said Auntie, 
“give her the parcel. It is a present for her.” 

June did as she was told, and Heather 
opened the parcel. 

Inside was a beautiful doll! 

It was wonderful to see the joy on the 
little girl’s face. Her first doll! She was so 
happy! 

Of course, Auntie gave June a present for 
her birthday, but it wasn’t another doll. 

And so all in one day June learned not 
to be so inquisitive, and also, to be more 
unselfish with her toys. 
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BY-DAY STUDY OF THE 
ATH SCHOOL LESSON 


¥i mone 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—Paul Before the Roman Governors 


(SEPTEMBER 7) 


Memory VERSE: “So worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in 
the law and in the prophets” (Acts 24:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the Jews’ charge against Paul in 
Acts 24:1-9, about how Felix treated Paul, in 
verses 22-27, and what happened when Festus 
became governor, in Acts 25:1-12. 


SUNDAY 
The Jews Engage a Lawyer 


Open your Bible to Acts 24. 

Paul’s arrival in Caesarea was followed five 
days later by that of his accusers. Ananias the 
high priest himself was there, and the leaders 
had engaged for the occasion the services of a 
noted Roman lawyer named Tertullus—a fluent 
and eloquent speaker. It looked as though they 
were going to have an easy victory! 

See how Tertullus flattered the governor in 
his opening words, in verses 2 to 4. 

Felix was well known to all present to be an 
evil and cruel man, but Tertullus hoped by 
flattery to gain his favor for the cause of the 
Jewish leaders. Their aim was to get permission 
to try Paul in their own council. 


His lies about Felix’ character and deeds were 
followed by other lies as he presented the 
charges against Paul. Read them in verses 5 
to 8. 


The Jews were well pleased with their hired 
orator’s speech. With word and gesture they 
showed their approval of what had been said. 
They felt their case was already won, but they 
did not reckon with unseen angels working on 
behalf of the prisoner. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 419; p. 420, par. 1. 

THINK of the sinfulness of flattery. 

Pray to be true in all you say. 
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MONDAY 


Open your Bible to Acts 24. 


As soon as Felix gave the sign to Paul, he 
began his speech of defense. He did not cower 
before his revengeful accusers, nor did he flatter 
the governor, but merely said he could cheer- 
fully defend himself against the charges brought 
against him by the Jewish leaders because Felix 
had been in office a long time and understood 
Jewish laws and customs. 

He went on to answer directly and simply 
all the charges made by Tertullus. You can read 
in verses 11 to 13 how he replied to them. 

Then he made a confession—not a confession 
of guilt, but a confession of faith. Read it in 
verse 14 (memory verse). 

He boldly witnessed to his hope in God and 
in His power to restore life in the resurrection. 

In verse 16 read what he said about his 
conscience. 

He gave an account of his going to Jerusalem 
twelve days earlier with offerings from Chris- 
tians all over the world. He told how false ac- 
cusations of defiling the Temple had been 
brought against him. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 420, par. 2; p. 421, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK what it means to have a “conscience 
void of offence toward God, and toward men.” 

Pray to have such a conscience. 


TUESDAY 


A Disappointment for the Jews 


Open your Bible to Acts 24. 

Felix may have been a wicked, cruel man, 
but he was not one to be easily deceived. He 
saw through the flattery of Tertullus and the 
scheming falsehoods of the Jewish leaders. He 
saw, too, the sincerity and innocence of the man 
they were accusing. He had no intention of 
turning Paul over to the Jewish court. At the 
same time, however, he did not want to offend 
the Jews by proclaiming Paul innocent. 


— 





Réad how he put off giving a final decision 
on the case, in verse 22 

Disappointed, the Jewish leaders had to re- 
turn to Jerusalem without the one on whom they 
could hardly wait to lay their cruel, revengeful 
hands. 

Verse 23 will tell you the orders Felix gave 
concerning Paul. 

So the aged apostle, though a prisoner, had 
the privilege of being cared for by his Christian 
friends, and enjoying a certain amount of lib- 
erty. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 421, par. 3; p. 422, par. 1. 

TuinkK how sincerity and truthfulness speak 
louder than flattery. 

Pray to be sincere in all you do and say. 


WEDNESDAY 
Before Felix and Drusilla 


Open your Bible to Acts 24. 

A little while after the trial, Felix and his 
wife Drusilla sent for Paul. Felix had been 
greatly impressed by what Paul had said at his 
defense, and he wanted to hear more of the 
teachings of Christ. Verse 25 will tell you what 
Paul studied with the governor and his wife 
and how Felix was affected. 

Paul showed the couple that it is our duty 
in this life to prepare for the life to come. He 
explained the law and how it shows up our lives 
in God’s sight. He showed that Christ enables 
us to keep this law, that His sacrifice paid the 
price for our sins. Both Felix and Drusilla under- 
stood what Paul was saying. Drusilla was a 
Jewess and knew the Sacred Writings, but she 


Paul urged Felix to give his heart to Christ, but 
there were some other things he wanted to do first, 
so he put it off till later, and died a lost man. 





hardened her heart when Paul spoke of the Mes- 
Siah. Felix knew that what Paul said was the 
truth, and he was afraid as he thought of his 
own sinful past and how the judgment would 
show it up, but he did not take the step of 
repenting of his past life and seeking God’s for- 
giveness. He said, “Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee.” But that time never came. The time to 
repent is the time when the Holy Spirit speaks 
to our heart. Felix missed the opportunity and 
it never returned. Read about the secret hope 
he had, in verse 26. 

“Felix visited him several times, and listened 
attentively to his words. But the real motive 
for this apparent friendliness was a desire for 
gain, and he intimated that by the payment of 
a large sum of money Paul might secure his 
release. The apostle, however, was of too noble 
a nature to free himself by a bribe. He was not 
guilty of any crime, and he would not stoop 
to commit a wrong in order to gain freedom. 
Furthermore, he was himself too poor to pay 
such a ransom, had he been disposed to do so, 
and he would not, in his own behalf, appeal to 
the sympathy and generosity of his converts.” 
—The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 426, 427. 

Two years later Felix’ term of office came 
to an end and Festus took his place, but Paul 
was left in the centurion’s care, to please the 
Jews. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 426, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK how Felix and Drusilla lost salvation 
by hardening their hearts to Paul’s message. 

Pray to receive every heavenly message that 
comes to you through the Sabbath school, 
through school, in your parents’ teachings, at 
church, and in your own study of the Bible. 


THURSDAY 
The New Governor Sees Paul 


Open your Bible to Acts 25. 

On his very first visit to Jerusalem, the new 
governor was approached by the high priest 
and the .chief of the Jews on the subject of 
having Paul tried. Two years had done little to 
soften their hatred of the Christian leader. 

Verse 3 will tell you why they asked for him 
to be brought to Jerusalem instead of being 
tried in Caesarea. 

But Festus did not consent to this. He said 
that they might accompany him when he re- 
turned to Caesarea, and he would try Paul there. 

Ten days later he went back to Caesarea, and 
the Jewish leaders went with him. The next 
day Paul was sent for. They brought many 
charges against the missionary, but they were 
unable to prove any of them! Like Felix, Festus 
realized Paul was not guilty, but he did not 
want to offend the Jews by not doing anything 
about the prisoner they obviously hated so much! 
To appease them he asked Paul something. Find 
the question he asked him, in verse 9. 

Paul was very weary of all these trials and 
his imprisonment. He decided to request a privi- 
lege that came with his Roman citizenship. It 
would end all this bickering. 

Look in verses 10 and 11 and find what that 
privilege was. 

“Festus knew nothing of the conspiracies of 
the Jews to murder Paul, and he was surprised 
at this appeal to Caesar. However, the words of 
the apostle put a stop to the proceedings of 
the court.’”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 430. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 430, par. 4; p. 431. 

THINK how cunningly the foes of Christ 
schemed against Christ’s ambassadors, and how 
they will do this in the last days. 
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ReEsoLve to stand resolute and firm and cou- 
rageous when you are opposed by those who hate 
the cause of Christ. 


FRIDAY 


Fill in the missing letters in these names. 
. The man whom the Jews hired to speak 
against Paul. T RT LL S (Acts 24:1). 

2. The governor before whom Paul was first 
brought F.L X (Acts 24:3). 

3. The high priest who went to Caesarea for 
Paul’s trial. .N.N...S (Acts 24:1). 

4. The chief captain at Jerusalem who, the 
lawyer said, had taken Paul away from them 
with great violence. L S....S (Acts 24:7). 

5. The wife of Felix, a Jewish princess, who 
listened to Paul giving Bible studies. DR S LL. 
(Acts 24:24). 

6. The governor who succeeded Felix. F ST S 
(Acts 24:27). 

7. The place where the Jews wanted Paul to 
be tried. J.R S.L M (Acts 25:3). 

8. The place where he was tried. C...S R.... 
(Acts 25:6). 

9. The emperor to whose justice Paul appealed. 
C...S.R (Acts 25:10, 11). 

Look up any answers you may not know. Re- 
view the memory verse. 





Do Dogs Think? 
From page 9 


“Rover! Rover, let go!” I said. 

I struck at him with my other hand, and 
immediately he let go. I patted his head 
gently and asked, “What's the matter, 
Rover?” 

He whimpered a reply that I did not un- 
derstand, and I started across the breezeway 
again. Instantly Rover jumped, barking 
loudly and seizing my hand as before. 

This frightened me and I screamed. 

Together we stood there, the dog and I, 
with his teeth and jaws firmly pressed on my 
hand. I couldn’t imagine what had happened 
to him. He had never acted this way before. 

Releasing my hand, he growled and 
whined and barked. His eyes seemed to be 
pleading with me not to move. He stood 
rigid, his huge body against mine. 

Breathlessly I asked, “What is it, Rover?” 
And I ventured to take another step forward. 

Rover plunged his entire weight against 
me. He seized my hand again, pressing his 


teeth into the delicate flesh until he brought 
the blood. 

“MOM!” I yelled. “MOM!” 

Through the open door Mother heard my 
voice shrieking like a fire siren, and ran to 
the door, flung it open, and dashed to my 
rescue. 

It didn’t take her long to see that Rover 
was behaving strangely. Before she reached 
us she commanded, “Don’t, Rover. Don't.” 
Rover obeyed instantly. 

“What's the trouble here?” she asked. 
Words failed me. I was too overcome with 
fear and excitement to speak. 

Mother put her gentle arm around my 
shoulder. Then she lightly wiped away the 
tears that were trickling down my freckled 
nose. As soon as she had comforted me she 
turned toward Rover. Holding me with one 
arm, she placed her other arm around Rover's 
neck and inquired softly in his ear, “Rover, 
why are you acting like this?” 

Rover's eyes looked toward the kitchen 
door, and Mother followed their gaze. 

There, not more than eight or ten feet 
from us lay a huge snake four feet long, 
sunning itself on the breezeway floor. And 
in the rays of the sun it shone coppery and 
brilliant, a lovely but deadly sight. 

Mother said anxiously, “Darling, stand 
right where you are. Don’t move while I 
run and get the hoe.” 

Perspiring, she returned with the hoe, to 
find that the snake had already slithered 
away. She searched through the flowers by 
the side of the house, but in vain. The snake 
had escaped. 

Proudly our family hailed Rover our hero. 
From that day forth we considered him one 
of the family. And we are all convinced that 
dogs think, for how else could Rover have 
realized my danger and figured out a way 
to protect me? 








COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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For the Pre-teen-ager 


The 
hildren g 
our 


By Arthur S. Maxwell 


This five-volume set is made up of true stories from everyday life 
that children will never outgrow. They are told with such compel- 
ling human interest that they teach without preaching and clinch 
living truth in youthful minds because they meet boys and girls in 
their own world. 


Here will be found stories from everyday life, history, and the Bible 
that will develop higher ideals and create a real foundation for 
character development. This wonderful five-volume set contains 
nearly 1,500 pages and 259 pictures—45 in beautiful four color. 
Each book is complete in itself—is printed in large, clear type— 
is completely indexed—and is bound in colorful, durable binding. 


Price, $5.75 per volume 
Special price to readers of this publication, $3.60 each 
5 Volume Set—$17.75—Prices Postpaid 


a aR ae 


acd bemwobschanmiaenbisci ie a Church Missionary Secretary 
Book and Bible House 








Please send me 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR Complete set postpaid @ $17.75 $...........----. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR Single Volumes as checked 
postpaid @ $3.60 each ..............-- 
0 Vol. 1 (J Vol. 2 ( Vol. 3 [J Vol. 4 [J Vol. 5 
Sales Tax where necessary ..........------ 


Total Enclosed $...............- 





Order From 
YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 12, D.C. ce es ee ee SS ST cv 
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SQUIRT, the OCTOPUS, 


No. 2-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND WERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 














1. At last Squirt found an ideal home. The waves 
had made a little hollow under a boulder. It was 
exposed at low tide, but there was always a pool 
for him to lie in. 2. As he grew he enlarged and 
remodeled his home by raking out gravel, and by lift- 











4. Squirt would bring a crab up to his mouth, which 
was under the web that joined his arms. Here he 
would poison it with his saliva and leisurely tear it 
apart. 5. In his mouth there was a powerful beak, 
like that of a parrot, which could crack the shells 





ing the rock and propping it up with smaller stones. 
For such work eight arms were a real convenience. 
3. He spent the daylight hours in his den, but in the 
evening he came out to hunt food. With his long 
tentacles he caught crabs and other small creatures. 














of small clams and claw out the flesh. 6. On the 
underside of all eight arms Squirt had double rows 
of suckers. These were helpful not only for grasping 
his prey but also for opening the heavier clams and 
abalones and pulling limpets and chitons from rocks. 





























7. An octopus may be no more than one inch across. 
The common ones average about two feet in diam- 
eter, but the kind to which Squirt belonged grow 
to be ten feet across, and in the South Pacific some 
are nearly three times that large. 8. The giant 
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octopus has little to fear except sharks and sperm 
whales, but the smaller ones, especially in tropical 
waters, are in constant danger from the fierce moray 
eel. 9. These voracious monsters may be six feet 
long. They like to lie in wait in holes and crevices. 








